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The material In this publication was prepared pursuant to a contract 
with the National Institute 'of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Cor^tractors undertaking such projects under 
government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their judgement 
In professional and technical matters. Prior to publication, the manu- 
script was submltte^d to the Area Committee for Early Childhood Education 
at the University of Illinois for critical review and determination of 
professional competence* This publication has met such standards. 
Points of view or, opinions, however, do not necessarily represent the 
official vlewr or opinions of either the Area Committee or the National 
Institute of Educatio4> 



INTRODUCTION 
BEHAVIOR MODJTICATION IN THE CLASSROOM: 
AN ABSTRACT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

• ■ r ' I 

Behavior niodi flection (or the use of contingent reinforcement 
techniques to manage behavioi:) has progressed from its beginnings in 
/ the psychology laboratory to public school classtooms where it is 

4 

currently enjoying widespread aplplication. In doing so, however^ ^ 
behavior modification has become quite a controversial issue among 
both parents and educators. 

This bibliography has been compiled to provide recent references 
on the techniques of behavior modification and some of the issues 
associated with its use in educational settings. The documents cited 
in the bibliography can be (found in the ERIC fticrofiche collection and 
ia journal literature. Abstracts of selected documents were taken from 
Resources in Education ( RIE) and journal article citations from the Current 
Index to Journals in Education ( CUE) . Included are samples of programs 
in Vhich behavior modification has been used, descriptions of how to use 
behavior modification techniques, research on the effectiveness of behavior 
modification techniques, and discussion of critical** issyes related to 
behavior modification. 

Majbr descriptors (markeji with an asterisk*) and minor descriptors 
appear after each title. Descriptors are subject ter^s which ^are used 
in RIE and Cljfe to characterize the entpi^es and will help users of this 
bibliography identify topics covered in the selections. 

MQ3t of the entries are 'available from ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (BDRS) in either of two forms, microfiche (MF) olr hard copy (HC) 
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(photocopy). Each enrtry^is assigned an ERIC Document (ED) identification 
number, which appears after the title information. Directions for ordering 
documents are given on the last page o%the bibliography. Journal citations 
have an (EJ) identif icatign number, but articles are availably only in the 
journals dited. i ' , . 
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1. Advani, Kan. Involving Parents in the Behavior Modification 
Program of Their Children in Home and School. A Research 
Project . 1973 38p p' 084 755 ^ ^ 

^Behavior Change; *Harly Childhood Education; ^Exceptional 
Child Research; Handicapped Children; ^Hyperactivity ; 
Operant Conditioning; ^Parent Education 

■, ^ ' ^ 

Six children enrolled in a 'Kindergarten for Children With Special 
Needs' were the subject of a 3-month study of behavioral -^techniques 
applied to children's problem behavior through the training of parents, 
The children were rated as hyperactive and immature with various 
^motiondl^ social, and physical problems. The study worked with the 
children in their natural environment (homes) and attempted to bring 
about change in their behavior through' parental involvement. The 
improvement shown by. the children suggested the advantage and need of 
early intervention in families of deviant children. 



2. Baltes , Margaret M. Operant Principles Applied to the 
Acquisition and Generali^.ation of Nonlittering Behavior in 
Children . 1973 69p ED 088 700 

♦Behavior Change; Behavior Standards; Doctora^l Theses; 
*Early Childhood Education; Educational Research; 
^Environ mental Education; Operant Conditioning; ^Pollution; 
*Social Influences; Wastes 

The investigator felt that littering is a behavior contingent upon 
certain environmental conditions and that these conditions should 
be examined systematically. Specifically,' this study sought to 
examine the effects of a behayior modification apprpach to littering 
with eight four-year-old subjects. Usiiig token positive reinforcement, 

token punishment, rule reinforcement, and rule punishment as the y 

experimental conditions , token . positive reinforcement was most 
effective in gaining control over nonlittering behavior in terms of 
acquisition, maintenance, and generalization. 

3. Brubakken, David M. ; And Others. Assessing Parent Training 
Utilizing a Behavioral' Index of Parent-Child Interactions . 

^ 1974 30p ^D 104 103 

♦Behavior Change ; Early Childhood; ^Emotionally Disturbed; 
Exceptional Child Research; ^Parent Child Relationship; 
♦Parent Educai^ion; *Pi'ogram Effectiveness; Residential 
Programs; Transfer of Training 

J 
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Evaluated waj the effectiveness of a 10-session parent training program 
^ to instruct three sets of parents in methods of behavioral manage- 
' ment techniques with their emotionally disturbed children (ages 5- 
tq 8-year-oldJ who were receiving short term treatment in a residential , 
facility. Home visits before and after training recarded rates of 
compliance by the child with parent requests "and types of parent 
response's. The training program consisted of structured sessions in- 
cluding demonstrations, observing defined behaviors, recording ba^seline ^. 
behaviors, implementing behavioV modification techniques and measuring t 
the degree of changed behaviors. Results indicated an" increase in 
positiye responses by all parents and a significant increase i-n compliance — 
rates by two of the three children. Results suggested the useful- 
ness of such parent programs in generali2ing residential facility 
induced gains into the natural environment. 




4. Buckholdt, David R. ; And Others. The Effects of Diffei^nt 
Reinforcement Systems on Cooperative Behaviors Exhibited by 
Cliildren in Classroom Contexts . 1974 40p EDIOO 497" 

' ^Academic Achievement; Behavior Change; ^Contingency Manage- 
ment; ^Elementary School Students; Interaction Process Analysis; 
Language Development; Learning Theories ; Literature Reviews; 
Mathematics Education; Peer Relationship; *Peer Teaching; 
^Preschool Children; Reading Development; ^Reinforcement ; 
Tutoring 

This paper describes ^a serjLes of experiments which indicate how 
different reinforcement systems affect cooperative, competitive, and 
individualized learning structures. Following a brief literature 
review of prior research, the experiments investigated (1) individual 
reinforcement for peer tutoring and (2) shared-group reinforcement for 
peer tutoring. ^ They examined the effects of reinforcement by 
demonstrating how reward structures can interact with several indepen- 
dent variables in controlling the frequency of cooperative behavior. 
The studies support the idea that children from various, socioeconomic 
classes, 3-to -1 1-years-old, in classrooms of 4- 17 .members , .can work 
^ together effectively in coope^^ative instructional situations involving 
curriculum materials such as^ mathemati cs , vocabulary development, and 
reading. Also, th^ results indicate that when e«ppropri ate reinforce- 
ment is provided for cooperative behavior, helping behaviors as well 
as student performance are increased. Several research topics are 
suggested for future research on the development and evaluation of 
cooperative goal structures.. ** 



5. Davis, Lonnie H. ; And Others. Influence of Feedback, Teacher 
Praise, gad Parental Support on Self-Competency of Third Graders 
1974 17p ED lb4 541 
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. 3. ^ 

Attitude Tests; Change Strategies; ^Elementary* School 
Students ; ^Feedback ; Grade 3 ; ^Intervention ; Parent Influence ; 
^Positive Reinforcement; *Self Concept; S,tudent Arttitudes; 
Teacher Influence 

The purpose of this study was to demonstrate how an early assess- 
ment of self-competency can be combined with an effective program 
for preventing maladaptive affective (self-competency) academic 
skills. Eleven third graders participated in this study of three 
^interventions. Feedback of multisource data, teacher praise 
(positive reinforcement), and parental support were* used with students 
selected from sources derived frOm the Barclay Classroom Climate 
Inventory (BCCI). The data from these selected students were 
analyzed by the Mann-Whitney U One-Tailed Test. Results showeS 
that the ^interventions improved students' iself-competency , raised 
their group nominations, and changed their attitudes toward school. 



6. Discipline in the Classroom. Revised Edij:t ion. ^ 1974 88p 
ED 095 629 ^ ^ T ' 

HC not available from EDRS . 

BehavijDr Change; Behavior Problems; *Class Management; 
Classrooms; ^Classroom Techniques; Curriculum; Curriculum 
Development; ^Curriculum Enrichment; ^Discipline; Discipline 
Policy; Elementary Schools; Humanization ; Secondary Schools; 
Student Behavior; Student School Relationship; ^Student 
Teacher Relationship; Teacher Behavior; Teaching Styles 

The articles in this booklet reflect a broad spectrum in their approach 
to discipline and the teaching process. Even though discipline is 
now called classroom control, these articles indicate that some educators 
question the desirability of precise prescription in the classroom. 
Running through the articles is a commc^n thread: discipline is 
less of a problem when the instruction^ content and process are 
interesting and relevant, constitute stimulating activities, and 
arouse, natural curiosity. Since, as matiy of the articles point out, 
what constitutes meaningful curriculum c^r stimulating activities for 
one student may be irrelevant for another, the matter of motivating 
individual students appears to be the critical problem. However, since 
some students become discipline prob lems despite meaningful^^ ):urric\irum, 
other approaches are suggested. These approaches range from an attempt ^ 
to match a teacher's teaching style to a student's learning style, 
to a strict behavior modification where the forms of behavior--and 
not the attitudes behind behavior--are the primary concern. 

Availability: National Education Association^ Publicatix)ns , 6rder 
Department, The Academic Building, Saw Mill Road, West Haven, 
Connecticut 06516 (Stock No. 3^81-11878, Paper; $2.50) 

\ 
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^ 7. Goetz, Elizabeth M.; And Others. The Generalization of Creativity 
'Traiiling'' in Easel- Painting to Blockbu i IdinjT 1971 12? 
tl) 086 324 \ ^ 

Abstract Reasoning; Art Activities; Behavioral Science Research; 
Behavior Devel^opment; ^Creativity; ^Generalization; *.Leaming 
Processes; Operant Conditioning; Painting; ^Preschool 
Children; *R6inforcement ^ 

The generalizatJLoQ of ''trained'' creativity in easel painting t9* 
untrained cre^sltivity ia blockbuilding was examined in two preschool 
boys. Verbal reinforcement of every different form painted in a 
picture increased both the number of different forms per jpdcture and 
new forms (those, appearing for the first time in the totil output of 
paintings). The children's concurrent behavior in blockb\^ilding 
without differential reinforcement was also measured. Thefb-^was gen- 
eralization of form diversity fi;om easel painting to blockbuilding 
in each condition of the study, but no generalizatioh in the 
appearance of new forms. - ' • 

8. Gormai/, E.; And^ Others. 3R, Reality, Re-Education", 'Responsibility: 
A Cooperative Education Program for Students with Learning Problems 
Associated with Behavior . 14p ED 085 260 

^Behavior Change; Behavior Problems ; Elementary Sdhool Students; 
/Emotionally Disturbed; ^Exceptional Child Ec^ucatioh; ^Program ^ 
. Descriptions; Regular Class Placement; Socially Maladjusted; ' 
^Special Classes 

Described is the 3R (Reality, Reeducation, and Responsibility) program 
to remediate inappropriate behaviors and academic deficiencies in 
socially ai^ emotionally maladjusted elementary aged ^children. The 
majbr goal ^f the^^project is seen to be the su(i!Cessftil return of the 
student to usual S(±ool routines and the ^regular classroom. Specific 
A objectives are said to include developing trust in adults and building 
competence. Reviewed are aspects of program, development including the 
planning stage, the steering committee, and program exp^sion. 
Explained are introducing the 3R unit into a school, staffing of the 
3R unit team, and pupil intake, maintenance, and foUowup. Suggested 
are classroom strategies to c^eve'lop goal oriented behaviors. Reported 
are research findings in the areas of academic growth, intelligence^, 
improved behavior (an average , decrease from, 12 to one inappropriate 
.behaviors was reported by regular classroom teachers), and return to ' 
the regular program for over 95%-^ of children after an average stay 
of 6 months in the 3R unit. 
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9. Hanun, Phillip M., Jr.; Lyman, David A. Traiping Paints in Child 
Management Skills with the School as the Agent of InstructiorT " 
1973 43p HD 096 572 : 

*Behavior Change; Child Rearing; Elementary Schools; 
♦Family Life Education; ^Operant Conditioning; *Parent Child 
Relationship; *Paren't Education; Parent Role; Program 
" Descriptions 

Twenty-eight families who indicated an interest in learning child 
management* ski lis were included in a training program involving four 
groups from three elementary schools in Linpoln, NebraskaV^ Sessions 
wjsre neld once a week for 7-12 weeks. The parents were ta^ht child 
management skills through the use of operant techniques which they 
utilized in behavior change projects selected by themselves. Data 
relevant to five questions were collected, analyzed, and discussed. 
These questions were;'(l) What occurred during the groUp meetings? 
(2) With what kinds of behavior were the parents interested in de'aling? 
(3J What di4 the parents accomplish and what did they It^am? (4) How 
did the parents involved in the program^ evalu^e it? And (5) What 
were tne by-products of the program?* Results were discussed in terms 
of the implication for such a program, and recommendations were 
offered for similar programs in the future. 



10. Harris, Cleveland J. An Effective Parent Paraprofessional , 
1973 14p BD 088 837 



1^ 



^Behavior Change; ^Behavior Problems; ^Classroom Observation 
Techniques; Elementary School Studen4:s; Nonprofessional 
Personnel; Operant Condi ti<>ning; ^Paraprofessional School 
. Personnel; Parent Student Relationship; Parefit Teacher a 
Cooperation; Skill Development 

A study designed to modify inappropriate pupil behavior in a recently 
integrated public elementary school in New Orleans made extensive use 
of a parent paraprofessional. It was conducted in a classroom judged 
by the faculty to be experiencing numerous behavior problems. The 
parent paraprofessional was given written definitions of the behaviors 
she was to observe and then observed the class daily during baseline, 
experimental and follow-up periods. In the experimental period the 
teacher reinforced pupils exhibiting satisfactory behavior and ignored, 
as much as possible, those behaving inappropriately. The paraprofessional 
copied letters drafted by the teacher to h€ sent to the parents of 
pupils, informing them that their children were behaving well in class. 
It was expected *that the parents would further reinforce their children 
when they received such, favorable letjters from their child's teacher. 
Agressive and disruptive behaviors were both reduced during the 
experimental period. During the follow-up period, the numhier of 

-« 
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a^ressive behaviors and disruptions were found to have increased , 
slightly over the' expeJrinrffental period, but they remained well 
'below their previous levels. The paraprofe'ssipnal was found to be 
of increased value in the over-all school program after learning the 
mechanics of taking -part in a relevant research study . 



11. Hauserman, Norma; And Others. A Behavioral Approach to Changing 
Self-Concept in Hlementary School Children. 1974 12p * HD 097 597 . 

Academic Achievement; ^Behavioral Change; Change Strategies; 
^Changing Attitudes; *Hrementary School Students;, Negative 
Attitudes; Post Testijig; Q Sort; *Self Concept; ^*SoQial 
Reinforcement 

This report describes an experiment in which elementary sch,ool children 
^ with negative self-concepts as measured by ythe Bolea Pictorial 

Self-Concept Scale and Teacher Ratings were exposed to a behavioral 
procedure designed to raise their self-concepts. Subjects w6re 30 
children, grades K-4, who wer^ ran^lomly divided into experimental anS 
control groups. The treatment procedure consisted of an elicitation 
by a teaclier of a positive self-statement from an experimental ^ /) 

^ subject. Each statement was immediately^ followed by a positive * 
social reinforcer. At the end of the *40-day treatment period every 
child receiving the treatment showed a large g|^in in self-concept 
score. These gains were maintained on 'a delayed posttest given one 
month after cessation of the elicitaion procedures. Discussion Of the 
results indicated that the study provided evidence that, by altering 
specific behaviors, attitudinal changes can be effected even on a more 
global self-concept measure. An alternative explanation however, is 
that changes shown by the experimental gl?oup may possibly be due to the 
amount of attention that the children received, rather than the 
experimental p^rocedures '.per se. 

12. Heater, Jim. The Engineered Adjustment. Classroom: Parent Manual. 



1974 9p HD 089 51 

*Behavior Change; Child Rearing; Elementary School Students; 
^Emotionally Disturbed; ^Exceptional Child Education; 
Operant Conditioning; Parent Education; *Parent Role; 
^Reinforcement 

Presented is a manual for parents of children in th^Papillion 
(NebrasKa) Title III Elementary LeveJ ''Engineered Classroom" Prog^ram 
which stresses accomplishment of academic goals by emotionally disturbed 
students. Explained are the concept of behavioral modification, how ^ 
children learn, practical -aspects of negative and positive reinforce- 
ment, and situations when punishment is effective. Parents are urged 
to try §ome of 1:he ideas, presented which involve reinforcing the 
child's good behavior and ignoring bad behavior to prevent problem 
behaviors from d^>eloping'. 
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13. Henderson, Ronald W.; Garcia, Angela B. ^Fhe Effects of a Parent 

Training Program on tlie Question-Asking Behavior of Mexican-American 
Children . 1972 23p LU 094 861 

Analysis of Variance; Cues; Educational Responsibility; 
♦Elementary School Students; ^Inquiry Training; ^Mexican ' 
Americans; Models; Parent Child Relationship; ^Parent Education; 
♦Parent Influence; Research; Social Reinforcement; Tables (data) 

This investigation was designed to assess the -effects of parent 
'influences on the question-asking skills o£ their children. A total of 
43 randomly selected, first grade, Mexican-American children were 
chosen as subjects and divided ^Jpqually into a control and an experimental 
group. In each group the children were further subdivided int,o two groups 
in which either pre- and po^ttreatment measurement was conducted or 
'only posttreatment* measurement. In the pretreatment group baseline data 
was taken on pach subject's question-asking ability. Instruction and 
modeling in question-asking techniques were then given and followed by, 
another assessment of the subject's ability. In the next phase the 
mothers of the" experimental subjects were trained in five sessions to 
use skills/ such as reinforcement, cues, and modeling that would 
increase thedr children's question-asking behavior as well as shift 
their question-asking from the predominant nominal-physical questions to 
causal questions. The results indicated that: (1) trained parents had 
a significant effect-on tihe target behavior of asking causal questions; 
and (2) the experimenter's modeling procedures in the pretreatment condition 
also had a significant effect on question- asking behavior. Concluding ^ 
discussion focuses on the importance of home instruction and support for 
school children and possible potential use of^ parent skills.- 



14. Hendricks, C. Gay lord; And Others. Effects of Behavioral 

Self-Observation on Elementary Teachers and Students. Research 

and Development Memorandum No. 121 . 1974 18p ED 092 520 7^ 

♦Behavior Change; ^Classroom Observation Techniques; 
Elementary School Teachers; Observation; *Self Evaluation; 
Student Behavior; Teacher Behavior; ^Teacher Evaluation; 
♦Teacher Improvement; Video Tape Recordings 

A self-ohservation training program developed for teachers was tried 
out with a group of intern teachers. After some modif icatidns of the 
program, the effects of the training on selected teacher and student 
behaviors were ^assessed' by two experienced elementary teachers. 
Changes in three teacher behaviors (contingent praise, positive nonverbal 
responses, and negative commands) and their effects, on four student 
variables (inappropriate verbal behavior , inappropriate nonverbal behavior, 
on-task behavior, and classroom noise) were examined using a multiple- 
baseline design. Self-observatft>n was found to be associated with 
increases in positive teacher behaviors Vhen those^ behaviors were 
be'ijig self-observed. The acct^racy of the teachers' self-observation 
ranged from a mean of 41 percent to a mean of 88 percent. Self- 



observation by^ teachers was associated with some positive changes in, 
cert ^^in student behaviors. In^gefieral, the effects of self-observation 
on the teachers were not \ maintained Iff ter the teachers discontinue^d ' 
observing and recording, thei^r behavior. 

15., ,Houtz, Joh/rtr; Feldhusen, John F. The Behavior Modification of 
Four,th- Graders ' Problem Solving Ability by use of. the Premack 
principle and Special Instn|ctional* Material . Final Report .~ 

; ^ 1974 233p ED 09 7 360 ^ ' 

*EJ.ementaxy School Students; Evaluation; Games; Grade 4; 
*Instru(!:tional Materials; Motivation^Techniques ; *Problem 
Solving; Racial Differences; *Reinforcementv Rewards; 
Social Differences; Tests; ^Validity - ^ 

Effects of a new' type of problem-solving instructional' material, .«Kl^a 
reinforcement method called Premack on problem-solving skills o£ ^ 

.elementary school children is investigated. The problems provided were 
an extension of 'the materials develdped for the ^Purdue Elementary 
Problem- Solving Inventory'. The Premack Principle of 'Behavior Modifi- 
cation states that a preferred activity can be used as a reinforcer 
of related but less desirable activities. Phase 1 of the investigat^n 

^se^^ved as validation for %he training materials ■ and reinforcement - ^ 
procedures. Phase *2 involved the fbriJial training program. Three' 
experimental groups were formed from claisse^ selected to represent, 
differences in social class and ethnic origins. One group received 
reinforcement for .working on the materials; a second was given the materials 
as a regular part of the schpolwork with no reinforcement; and a third 
served as a control, and received no materials. Results clemonstrated 
that the materials were effective in increasing problem-solving 
ability, but that children who used the materials without rewards outper- 
formett children given rewards. Socioeconomic differences were observed, 
and it appeared that black children improved to a level equal to that of 
white children in the materials-plus- rewards group. 

16. ' Howard, Norma K., Comp. Discipline and Behavior: An Abstract 
Bib^liography . 1974 58p ED 092 243 

' Annotated ^Bibliographies; *Behavior Change; Behavior , 
Prbblems; *Class Management; *Discipline; Discipline Policy; 
*Early Childhqod Education; Exceptional Child Research; 
Operant' Conditioning; Parent Child Relationship; '*Positive 
Reinforcement; Student Behavior; Student ^T^acher Relationship,; 
' Teacher Behavior; Teaching Techniques' 

This selective b.ib liography contains references to 202 ERIC Documents on » 



the subjects of discipline and behavior modification of young chilc|ren. 

The c*t€fctions are'divided into five sectiorls:^ (1) regular clasl^room; -^^ 

(2) teacher training and teaching techniques; (3) exceptiona^l child; ^ 

(4) family; arxd (5) general. Entries' wer^ -taken from "Reserach In - 

Education (RIE)/* April 1971 through November 1973, and from ^'Current ^ - 

Index'to Journals in Education (CIJ^)/* January 1972 through November 

1973. * ^ . , • ' " ' , ) 

Also. Available: Publications Of fice/I .R .E .C ., College of Education, ^ 
University of Illinois, 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbank, IL 61801 
(Catalog no. 108, $1.50) ^ # ^ ' ' 

17. Hoy, Robert V,; And Others . Developmental Differences in Reactions 
► to^Combinations of Expectancy and Feedback StatementT^ 1973 
32p HD 097 til 

-^Age pifferences; Cues; Developmental Psychology; *Elementary 
, School Students; '*Expectation; Feedback; *High Achievers; 
Intelligence Quotient; ^Motivation; Positive Reinforcement; 
Recall (Psychological); Sex Differences ; *Te^cher Influence 

This study attempted to replicate the findings of Moore, Gagne, and 
Hauck (1973) and to test the developmental assumption of the two-stage 
motivational theory-propased by Moore, Means, and Gagne (1972) concerning 
the effect^ of combination fexpectancy-feedback communications. Fourth and 
second grade subjects were administered five pairs of these communications 
foif one baseline day and four treatment days. The significant expectancy- 
feedback interaction and fourth grade mean differences ^support the replicated 
study. For second graders , positive feedback resulted in best performance 
levels for both high and'low IQ subjects, and high expectancy resulted in 
best performance within feedback levels. These results both indicate 
the presence of developmental differences and suggest that second graders 
only attend to the immediate reward value of adult communications, thus 
neglecting the cue value (for' future success and reinforcement) which 
s\idi statements convey to fourth graders. 

■ f. , , . . . 

18. Hulten, Burma H. Games and Teams: An Effective Combination in the 
, * C lassroom . 19 74 20p ED^ d9D 927 ^ ^ 

Academic Achievement; Classroom Techniques ; *EducatJ.onal 
Games.; Educational Research; Elementary School Mathematics; 
Grade 7; High Achievers; Individual Instruction; *Instructional 
,Aids: Low Achievers; Mathematics Instruction; Motivation; *Rewards; 
*Teaching Procedures; *Team Training . ^ ^ 

Research investigated the relative contributions of team competition and 
peer group practice sessions to the effectiveness of a classroom 
instToictional technique known as teams- games- tournament . Eight 
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mathematics classes vith 240 seventh grade students participated in a 
ten-week field experiment. A 2x2 design was employed. The factors were' 
(1) reward system (team competition versus individual competition) and 
,(2) practice (grolup practice versus ' individual jiractice) . Stu^nts 
participated in li game tournaments with competition centered on a 
modified version the math game 'TUF". A significant reward main 
effect and two significant interaction effects were obtained for the 
arithmetic computation' subtest of the Stanford Achievement* Test . High 
and low performers in the team condition improved significantly more 
^7 ^han , Students "in the individual reward group. Grpup practice hacl-no 

' significant effect on their level of achievement, but did benefit the- 

low perfpriner .in the individual reward group at the expense^ of the .high 
performer. It was concluded that games can be effective instructional 
devices for increasing academic achievement and that their success as 
instructional aids vai^ies with the reward systems and practice structures 
under which students operate. 



19. . Johnson, Stephen Mv . ; And Others. Generalization and Contrast Phenomena 

in Behavior Modification with Children. Preliminary Draft . 1974 
47p HD 101 '832 

^Behavior Change-; Behavior Rating Scales; Classroom Environment; 
*Hlementary School Students; Family Eavironment; *Generali- 
zation; ^Intervention; Observation; Parent Attitudes; ^Problem 
Children; Standardized Te'^ts;, Teacher Attitude^ 

The present research was designed to- answer two basic questions: (1) 
Do children who are referred \f or treatment of behavior problems in one 
setting also exhibit such behll^vioral problems in th-e others? (2) Does 
behavior modification in the piifimary setting have any systematic effect 
on children's behavior in the pther (secondary) setting? Thirty-five 
children, identified by either parents or teachers as having behavior 
problems either at home or at school, were involved in an intervention 
treatment study :^ (1) 15 children were referred for outpatient treatment 
for 'active' behavior problems in the home setting (the 'home problem' 
sample); (2) 12 children, the 'school problem' sampled were referred for 
treait^litfnt of behavior problems in the school setting;\and (3) 8 children 
were(recrui ted to form the 'school problem control' s^ample. Verbal reports 
by parents and teachers were obtained, and independent measures were 
taken in- both, the home and school setting pn the 'deviant' children. 

20. Kanfer, Frederick H. Behavior Modification in Education: A 



Few Opinions on Critical Issues . 1973 lip ED 085 079 
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♦Behavior Change; *Harly Chiidhood Education; ^Educational 
Change; Educational Innovation; Educational Methods; ^Educational 
Objectives; Educational Policy; Reinfotcement ; *Self Control 

The issues discussed in this paper cenftr around the recent applications 
of laboratorv^derived behavioral pr^|iples and techniques to everyday 
siJ:uations ai^d problems, particularil|!^hose concerned with educational 
practice. A feYief review .of the ways'thk/ beha^^or modification has been 
used in education to date is included. Basically, the; discussion ^ 
focuses on three? Critical issues. The first involves the extenjr to 
which'' behavioral principles^ caniQ^fitribute to the selecti,^n and 
specification of educational abfect|ves , and the design of program^ to 
meet these objectives. The second iSsue involves the shifting of emphasis 
from the early beh'avioral focus on environmental control shaping the 
child to consideration of how the enyirpnment can l^e manipulate'd sp 
that cliildren learn to control their own behavie>r and effectively change 
their environments. The third area of concern i5 the. importance of 
systematic study of various methods, of educational change, so that 
effective strategies can be identified. 

21. Klein, Roger D.; Mechelli, Theresa. The Modification of Qn-Task 
Completion Behaviors in an Elementary-School Child . 1973 17p 
ED 104 549 

♦Behavior Change; ^Behavior Patterns; ^Elementary School Students 
Grade 1; Motivation; ^Positive Reinforcement; Reinforcers; 
Social Reinforcement; Student Behavior; Task Analysis; 
♦Task Performance; Teacher Behavior 

rhis study evaluated the Aise of three systematic reinforcement techniques 
"^and measures ( a carrel, teacher attention, and a contingency contract) 
to increase the on~task and task completion behaviors of a first- 
grade child. The carrei and teacher attention increased on- task behavior 
(from/a me^^<S^,^/^.6 percent to 45.0 percent) but did not affect the 
rate of -Xlsfjk <;#f letion . The r^te of task completion was increased 
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when a contitx^hcy'xontract was( introduced. Teacher social ^contacts 
werQ held cori'stant in order to determine the. effects of the contract. 
On-task level remained unchanged. When contract requirements were 
raised, onMask and task completion levels rose. Suggestions ar^ mad^ 
concerning the relationship between on-task and task completion behavidrs. 

22. Kloss, James D. Effects of Observational Learning on Positive 
Reinforcers . 1974 15p ED 097 996 

' Analysis of Variance; Control Groups; Hypothesis Testing; 
Imitation; ♦Learning Theories; ♦Observational Learning; 
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*Preschool Children; *Reinforce^ent ; Rewards; *Role Models; 
Sex Differences; Stimulus Behavior; Tables (data) 

This study investigates the possibility that the reinforcement strength 
of stimuli can be enhanced by observational learning as well'a^ 
by pairing with unconditioned reinforcers. The reinforcement strengths 
of two candies were determined for 40 preschool children as measured 
by rate of response on a button pressing apparatus. The children then 
observed a videotape of an adult model being rewardpd in a different 
situation who: (1) chose one. candy over the other and consumed it, (2) 
chose one candy over the other^but did not consume it, (3) consjfuned one 
candy but did not have a choic^ of candies, or (4) did not rec^ve a 
candy reward. Rates of response supported by each candy were then deter- 
mined again. The predicted interactions of the candies, sessions, and 
modeling conditions were statistically significant, indicating th^t the 
reinforcemen^ strength of the ^ candy was enhancejd by observatigaal learning. 
This finding) increases the viability of ^he concept of conditioned 
reinforcement in accounts of complex human beha^vior. 

23. Kratochwill, Thomas R.; Serverson, Roger A. Individualized 

Diagnosis and Program' Planning for Process Learning Deficits in 
Mathematics . 1974 32p ED 091 878 

Behavior Chaage; Conceptual Schemes; *Diagnostic Teaching;- 
hlementary school Students; *Exceptional Child Research; 
*Leaming Disabilities; Learning Processes; *Mathematics ; 
Models; *Operant Conditioning; Reinforcement; Research. 
Reviews (Publications); Teaching Methods 

Discussed Jl^ a paper which was presented at the 1974 annual meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association are diagnostic procedures 
for instructional planning to be used with learning disabled elementary 
school children handicapped in the area of mathematics. Traditional 
diagnostic approaches such as intelligence tests are criticized. - ^ 
Offered is the Engineering Model of Learning Disabilities which provides 
for observation of a child's learning behaviors in an environmentally 
normal minisituation . Diagnosis of the child's functio»^g in mathematics 
is said to involve finding out how much the child knows in^ given 
curriculum sequence, how the child learns new material, and how learning 
rate changes as a function of the child's environment. Ex'plained is 
the core diagnostic procedure which examines changes in learning of five 
addition problems as a result of three types of feedback: acknowledge- 
ment of correct and incorrect responses, social praise for correct 
responses, and tangible reinforcement (tokens) fd'r' correct response. 
Additional modifications are given to include use of soft reprimands 
for incorrect responses, tokens in a response *cost format, and behavior 
charting by the child. Advised for overcoming perceptual difficulties 
are modification of stimulus material such as using larger print. 
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Also available: Thomas R. Kratochwill, Ph .D. , Psycho-liducational Clinic, 
1025 W. Johnson Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53706. 



24. Lepper, Mark R: tixtrinsic Rewards and Intrinsic Motivation in 
Children. - Final RepoyX . 1973 31p ED 084 210 

Attention Span; Behavior Change; Classroom Techniques; 
Experiments; *Goal Orientation; Individual Power; *Interests; 
, *Locus of Control; *Motivation; Preschool Children; *Rewards; 
' Self Concept 

Three experiments were x:onducted to examine the effects of providing 
extrinsic rewards for engaging in an activity on children's subsequent 
intrinsic interest in that activity. In each study, preschool children 
were asked to engage in an activity of initial intrinsic interest in 
individual experimental sessions. The children agreed to engage in this 
target activity under "three different reward conditions. After these 
sessions, unobtrusive measures of the children's subsequent intrinsic 
interest were obtdinq^ during a series of free-play periods. In 
each of the studies results indicated that asking children to engage in 
an activity of initial Interest as a means to spme ulterior end 
proved a consistently effective method for londermining these children's 
intrinsic interest*in that activity. In addition, the'results indicated 
tha** close adult surveillance also produ&d a similar decrement in 
subsequent intrinsic interest. Suggestions to maintain children's 
intrinsic motivation included: (1) systems of extrinsic reward systems 
shouTd be en^^loyed only when necessary to elicit the desired behavior 
pattern; and (2) when necessary, such programs should attempt to employ 
the least powerful rewards when required to \produce the desired 
behavior change. 



25. Mayhew, Gerald; Crow, Robert. Rate and Accuracy of Mathematic 
Performance Under Delayed Reinforcement . 1974 90p ED 105 994 

*Behavior Change; Classroom Research; *Elementary Education; 
Elementary School Students; Grade 4; ^'Positive Reinforcement; 
*Re|active Behavior; *Remedial Arithmetic 

'This study investigated the effects of delay of reinforcement on the 
classroom academic behaviors (rate of increase and accuracy of mathematical 
problem completion) by elementary students. A total of 11 fourth 
graders with a^history of low achievement in arithmetic were diviaed 
into two groups and given timed arithmetic tests daily. Three reinforce- 
ment conditions were used (immediate, 1-day delay, and 1-week delay) 
with the sequence of delay conditions being reversed for one of the 
groups. Resullls^ indicated that the rate' of increase in correct problem 
solving decreased as the reinforcement delay increased, anci that the 
percentage of problems solved correctly increased as the reinforcement 
delay increased. 
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26. McIfiJugiiiin, 'I.F.; Malaby, J.h. Completion Rates and Accuracy of 
Performance Under Fixed and Variable Token txchange Periods . 
1974 2 Op hiJ 099 -129 

Assignments; *Behavior Change; *Change Agents; Classroom 
Environment; *Classroom Techniques; *hlementary School 
Students ; Lxtinction (PsycholGgyJ ; Handwriting; Language 
Arts; Matnematics; 'Positive Reinforcement; *Reinfor.cers ; 
Spelling; btudent Behavior 

This research investigated the effects of employing fixed, variable, 
and extended token exchange periods f9r back-ups on the completion and 
accuracy of daily assignments for a total fifth ^nd sixth-grade class. 
Tiie results indicated that, in general, a higher percentage of assignments 
w^ completed when the number of da>^s between point exchanges^ was variable, 
and that performance was maintained when the number of school days between 
point exchanges wis gradually increased. The overall accuracy on assign- 
ments was high, but variable anti did not appear to be under the systematic 
control of the experimental procedures. Data for two selected pupils in- 
dicated that there were individual differences as to the effects of the 
various token (point) exchange procedures. Thus, thej variable sequencing 
of the nuiiioer of days should be an important consideration in any 
effort to maintain the positive effects of token-reinforcement systems 

..,„. .,...„. ......... . , 

27, ( Morrow, William R. "Se If -Concept Changes Following Behavior 
\ Modification." Final Report . 1974 ^17p HD 103 499 

♦Behavior Change; Behavior Problems; Change Agents; *Changing 
Attitutes; *hlementary School Students; Inner City; ^Operant 
Conditioning; Parent Role; Psychological Testing; *Self Concept; 
Student Attitudes; Student 'Behavior; Teacher Role; Test 
Reliability; Test Validity 

The primary aim of this research project was to t^st the hypothesis 
that successful teacher- and parent^ediated direct modification, by 
operant techniques, of youngsters' ^ireviant behavior would tend to be 
followed by significant positive changes i^n the youngsters' self-concepts. 
Two studies were done. In the first, focusi^ on teaclier-mediated 
behavior modification, an instructor taught interested teachers in a 
single elementary school to carry out behavior modification projects 
with their pupils, and in addition to provide direct, intensive 
supplementary instruction in arithmetic skills to pupils in several 
calssrooms. The school selected was located ir\ an "inner-city" area. 
Only five upper-e lementat'y teacners completed behavior modification 
projects witn one or more pupils in their respective classrooms. .Self- , 
concept data and teacher-nomination data on deviant pupils, obtained for 
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all of the pupils in these five classrooms, did provide a basis for 
evaluating t^ie reliability and validity on the self-concept measures, 
a secondary aim of this project. In order to obtain data on parent- 
Mediated behavior modification, a program of parent behavior-modification 
training groups was sponsored in the second study, to assist interested 
parents in modifying problem behaviors o'f normal youngsters, aged 10- 
15, who were not receiving any other special treatment. 



28. Piper, Terrence. Classroom Management ^ Behavioral Objectives . 
Applications of Behavior Modification . 1974 129p ED 091 811 
Document not available from EDRS . , , 

^Behavioral Objectives; *Behavior Change; ^Classroom 
Environment; Discrimination Learning; Elem^tary Schools; 
Generalization; Learning Theories; ^Management by Objectives; 
*Uperant Conditioning; ^Reinforcement; Rewards; Secondary 
Schools; Social Reinforcement; Teaching Models » 

The areas of learning theory and classroom applications of that 
theory are brought together in this booklet. Although it is impossible, 
to provide the answer to every classroom behavior problem, relating the 
problems and oojectives of a given classroom to learning theory should 
facilitate the development of effective and efficient programs. Concrete 
examples of application are included^throughbut the text. To further 
illustrate the relationship between theory and application, a series of 
studies performed by teachers in their own classrooms has bee^i included. 
The studies sample a wide variety of chronological ages and behavior 
problems. 

Aval\labi lity : Lear Siegler, Inc./Fearon Publishers, 6 Davis Drive, 
Belmont, California 94002 ($4.25, paperback; $4.00, xerox master). 

'29. Prakash, A. Om. 4:ffect of Modeling and Social Reinforcement on 
the Racial Preferences of Children . 1973 31p ED 086 357 

Age Differences; ^Elementary School Students; ^Imitation; 
*Observational Learning; *Parent Influence; Racial Discrimination; 
Socialization; *Social Reinforcement 

Forty-eight white elementary school students, ages 6 to 10, received 
experimental treatments consisting of modeling and social reinforcement 
contingencies designed to influence their racial preferences. Social 
reinforcement significantly increased the modification of racial preferences 
during the treatmj^nts; modeling had a sustaining influence on the changes 
produced. Results indicated that it is possible to arrange modeling 
and social reinforcement contingencies so that children learn to make 
socially accepting responses to people of other ethnic groups. The 
Influence of parents in the modeling process in terms of childrearing 
practices is also discussed. 
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3Q Project Patrol: Hyaluation (Second c^peralrLonal Year) and Proposal 
for Continuation Grant (Third Operational Year) . 1972 90p 
LU 092 215 

*Behavior Chairgt;; Child Development; Cominunit>y Programs; 
*Group Dynamics; Models; Objectives; Parent Attitudes; 
Parent Chi Id Re lations'hip; *Parent hdlication ; Parent Participa- 
^ tion; Prescj^ooJ. Learning* *Preschool Programs; *Prograjn 

Descriptions; Self Concept 

Project Patrol is an experimental approach to pre-school education 
involving a parent training program, based on the techniques of 
behavior - modification . This report includes the rationale, the analysis 
of main objectives, and the ^^minj.strative organization of the project 
at the completion of its second year in operation. Project Patrol 
is based on three interrelated theories: (IJ the concept of identification 
as a source of motivation in academic and behavioral pursuits, (2) 
thc^ social identity of the group as providing a psycho logical -support 
and framework for individual behavior^modif ication , and (3) the ^ 
development of groups (parehts with like 'characteristics) according to the 
tone of the community rather than a forced plan. -To help parent^ learn 
about child development, the various parent groups are asked to complete 
eight sessions in any two of the following areas: learning experiences, 
self concept, social skills, developmental environment, and stimulation. 
kSfhile tj^e main thrust of the project deals with curriculum for the 
participants, emphasis is also given to the building of cohesive g^roups 
through the token reward system. Objectives for the thiird operational 
year of Project Patrol, outlined in this report^ include the evaluation 
of Patrol children in kindergarten and the consolidation of the project 
into a replicable model for Use in other areas. ^ 

31. Russell, Gail. The Success Environment: An Approach to Community 
Educational Improvement. Hnd of Budget Period Report, Fiscal Year 
1973 . 1973 163p bD 085 460 



*Class Management; Classroom Arrangement; Curriculum 
Development; Dis advantaged Youth ; iiconomically Disadvantaged; 
*Hlementary School Stiidents; *Federal Programs; Individualized 
Instruction; Inner City; *Prograjn Evaluation; Reinforcement; 
Small Group Instruction; Success" Factors 

Projject Success Environment was funded under Title III of the 1965 
blementary Secondary Education Act to help alleviate the behavioral and 
academic problems of economically disadvantaged inner city students by 
providing them with the opportunity to experience, on an individual 
basis, success, in school. The program that was develope^d^'^&tHring the three 
years of project funding consists of: (1) A ^positive cbntingency 
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management system designed to deliver a high rate of ^ reinforcement (aiid 
thus success) for appropriate social and academic behavijors; (2) a 
classroom arrangement designed to foster small group and ifSlividualized 
teaching; and, (3) some revision of the standard curriculum. This 
three-part program, usually referred to as the "Success Teqhnique," has 
been extensively tested in 44 classrooms over the project's three years 
of operation. The results showed that during this time dramatic improve- 
ments in classfbom management were consistently obtained. In addition, 
each successive year df-the project's* operation resulted in more 
substantial gains being made in achievement. Indeed, the very strong 
effects obtained in year three indicated that many of the problems associated 
with inner-city teaching have been eliminated .or greatly reduced in 
Project classrooms. 

32, Spilker, George, ^rhe Engineered Adjustment Classroom . 1972 
48p El) 089 518 ' 

*Behavior Change; *Curriculuin; Elementary School Students; 
^Emotionally Disturbed; *Exceptional Child Education; Ope:fant 
Conditioning; Parent Role; ^Program Descriptions; Reinforcem^t; 
Summer Programs 

Described are the curriculum, behavioral modification program, summer 
activities, and parent involvement in the Papillion (Nebraska) Title III 
Elementary Level "Engineered Classroom" Program for emotionally dis^turbed 
students. Noted is program initiation after parents and teachers became 
upset over poor academic progress and behaviors of an increasing 
number of children. Development of such a program is said to involve 
analysis, staff dedication, high cost, a low student-staff ratio, lengthy 
inservice teacher training, and parental cooperation. The curriculum 
is discussed in relation to individualization in reading (using aids 
such as programed reading, phonics,, and games) and mathematics (using aids 
such as continental press materials and drills). Behavioral modification 
is seen to comprise observation, selection of strategies, use of positive 
and negative reinforcement, and intervention prooedur^s ranging from a 
shortened assignment through change of media (sum as writing with a 
crayon), to removal of the child from school. Focused on is the summer 
program designed to maintain the structured environment and provide 
activities such as math games, r-eadtng games and field trips without 
academic pressure. Given as an example of approaches used to 
interest sunftier students is an animal unit which included activities in 
the following areas^ poetry, music, books, art, math, reading, and science. 
Noted is a science activity which requires a student to observe worms and 
act like, a worm.. Among approaches to parent education cited are a weekly 
phone corfference, group parent sessions, and five par&nt teacher 
conferences per year. The following are among included forms: A c^hild 
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referral form, a classroom schedule behavior rating scales, a teacher 
conference report,, ^and a parent questionnaire. 



33. Spilker, George. Engineered Adjustment Classroom: The Instructional ' 
j\ssistant Aide . 1972 56p ED 089 Sl6 ^ ~' 7 

Academic Achievement; *Behavior Change; *Diagnostic Teaching; Elementary 
School Student^ ;*EmotiOnally Disturbed; *Exceptional Child 
E'ducatjLon; Instructional Materials; Intervention; *Teacher 
Aides 

Described is, the role of the teacher aide in the Papillion (Nebraska) > 
Title III Elementary Level ^'Engineered Classroom'* Program which 
stresses accomplishment yOf academic goals by emotionally disturbed 
sjcudents - Noted is the aides* ^oal of cariying out students' prescriptions 
provided by the teacher and psychologist, bescribed are the aides' ^ 
duties such as listening to children read, the classroom schedule, ^ " 
aide recruitment based on criteria stressing empathy, the 2-week 
comprehensive inservide program, and evaluation. An evaluation form is 
included. The aide is said to rate each child's behaviors during each 
daily instructional period on a rating scale (included) and to use the 
following intervention procedures: the academic cissignment, movement of 
the child in the classroom, changes in writing media, nonacademic assignments, 
and temporary removal from the classroom. Appendixes include the 
following components: suggestions for classroom reinforcement such as ^ 
listed praising wgrjds and phrases, math game prescriptions such as ^ 
playing store, reading game prescriptions such as makings words from/^ - 
"Thanks giving*^ science prescriptions^ such as investigating temp.ei:^ture 
control in a spacecraft, art prescriptions such as making a leaf 
print, and communication prescriptioi^s such as calling authorities in time 
of need. 

34. Sunshine, Phyllis M. Approadies to School Discipline. A Selected 
Review of the Literature No . 2 . Reviews of Research. 1973 



39p ED 087 084 1 

*Behavior Change; *Child Psychology; *Disci^line; Discipline 
Problems; Elementary Schools; Goal Orientation; *Literature 
Reviews; Models; Reinforcement; Secondary Schools; *Student 
Behavior 

This pamphlet first describes the various ways in which discipline can 
be defined. Two models for dealing with classroom discipline are then 
presented. The first model--psychoanalytic--emphasizes the importance 
of understanding in dealing with discipline problems. In contrast, the 
second model--behavior modification-*focu5es on the various techniques; 
e.g., reinforcement and modeling; as procedures for classroom management. 
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The ideas presented in this p/amphlet are based both on scholarly 
opinion and on enrpirical investigation. 

* / " ' ^ 

35. Whitehurst, Keturah/t. Early Formal Instruction: What Constitutes 
Too Much Pressure? / 1969 lOp ED 099 111 

Academic Ediication; Compensatory Education; Developmental 
/ Psychology/ ^Educational Philosophy; ^Educational Practice; 

i Kindergarten; Learning Processes; Learning Readiness; Maturation 

^' *Prescho^l Education; Reactive Behavior; *Social Tnfluences; 

Social ^Reinforcement , 

This paper discusses the charige in educational philosophy and practices 
in preschool and kindergarten education before and during the "Sputnik'* 
era. Presented are four major factors that have exerted pressure on the 
schools to change from a developmental to an academic approach in preschool 
education: (1) the wave of adverse criticism of American education 
apd advocatron of reactionary formal instruction set off by the launching 
of the Sputnik satellite; (2) the new interest and consequent research in 
the early learning/ teaching process by scientists; (3) the influence of 
learning theories and the use of behavior modification and Motivation 
techniques in preschool education; (4) the national awareness of the 
protjems of the disadvantaged. These factors encouraged an appraoch 
towards education neglectful of humanistic, self-fulfilling goals^ 
resulting in a trend toward formal early education that may involve some 
risks to the child's development. Several examples of practices that 
may constitute too much pressure on the child at the preschool level are 
given along with examples o^ possible child reactionsij* 



36. Whitmore, Joanne Rand. The Modification Undesirable Attitudes 
and Classroom Behavior Through Constructive Use of Social Power 
in the School Peer Culture . 1973 208p ED 084 489 

^Behavior Change; ^Discipline Problems; Elementary School 
Students; Leadership; Locus of Control; Low Income Groups; 
Models; Peer Groups; ^Reinforcement ; *Sel'f Concept; Social 
Behavior; Student Attitudes; *Youth Leaders 

A student leadership program was implemented in an element^fty school 
to increase the socisal value of constructive (appropriate) classroom 
behavior and to generate more positive pupil attitudes toward self and 
school. The specific aims of the intervention were to reduce the 
disruptive, negative behavior of some socially powerful students while 
increasing the rewards for more appropriate models and for teacher efforts 
to improve classroom climate. The SS were low- income Black students in 
grades 4, 5 and 6. Eight teachers and 280 peers identified 64 actual or 
potential social leaders who were randomly assigned to experimental or 
control conditions. Teachers classified the SS as generally positive or 
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negative in attitudes and behavior. The effects of the intervention upon 
attitudes of leaders were determined by measures of self-concept, 
locus of control, social efficacy, and attitude! toward school. 
Periodically, subject behavior was rated by teachers and coded by naive 
observers. Participation a3 leaders^did reduce the tendency of subjects 
with negative attitudes and behavior to become increasingly negative. 
Males, especially, increaised their sense of efficacy and internal ' 
acceptance of responsibility . The highest post-intervention self- reports 
came from the most successful leaders (as ranked by the experimenter). 
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References from Current Index to Journals in Education (CUC) 



1. Behavior Mod: How to Keep the Good? Science News , vl06 nlO 

pplSl Sep 1974, E.J 10^ 800 - 

♦Behavior Change, ^Behavior Probjems , ^Counseling, 
*Le^al Problems, Attitudes^t^ Learning; *Legal Aid 

Results of several behavior modification programs are described. 
Legal concerns have arisen regarding whether indiviciuals must consent 
to treatment. Dr. Michael Lemer, a Kansas City lawyer, says consent 
must be given. g 

\ 



2. Benoit, Robert B. ; Mayer, G. Roy. Timeout: Guidelines for 

Its Selection and Use. Personnel and Guidance Journal , 
v53 n7 pp501*50t Mar 1975, EJ 113 950 

♦Timeout, ^Behavioral Counseling, ^Counseling, 
♦Behavior Change, Reinforcement, Operant Conditionin,g, 
^ ^ Elementary Secondary Education 

> 

This article focuses on the use of "timeout** as a classroom behavior 
modification technique. The questions and guidelines are presented 
in a flow chart format in order to facilitate easy and quick use 
by practitioners. 



Billingsley, Felix F. ; Smelser, Sandra J. A Group Approach 
to Classroom Management: The Behavior Game. Teachin g 
Exceptional Children , v7 nl *^30-3 F.1974, EJ 109 313 

♦Behavior Problems, ♦Class Management, ♦Behavior 
Change, ♦Operant Conditioning, Exceptional Child 
Research, Emotionally Disturbed, Intermediate Grades, 
Negative Reinforcement, Group Behavior 



\ 



Boedeker, Loi4se. Fostering Constructive Social Behavior in 
the Classroom: Behavior Mod is not Mad. Socigir Studies ;"^'V6S 
n5 pp202-2Q4 Oct 1974, 104 936 

♦Discipline Problems, ♦Behavior Change, ♦Student 
Behavior, ♦Communication Skills, Group Behavior, 
Teaching Techniques, Human Relations, Language 
Usage, Grade 7 



A method for ^recognizing supportive behavior among the students of^a 
seventh grade social studies class, whose disruptive and abusive 
behavior made learning impossive, resulted in positive personal growth 
f5r both teacher and student. . . 

5. Brou^ton/ Sam F. The Unwitting^Beha\^or Modifier. Elementary 

School Journal , v75 n3 ppl43-m Dec 1974, EJ 107 788 

*Behavior Change, tStud^^ffe^eacher Relationship, 
*Leaming Disal)ilities,^^Mliavior Problems,. 
*Elementary Education, Punishment, Extinction 
; (Psychology), Attention, Teacher Behavior Reinforcement 

Describes how various teacher behaviors can affect pupil behaviors 
and" encourages wider jjpnstructive use of the often misused and ' ' 
misunderstood resource of behavior modification. 



6. Brown, Ronald E. ; And Others. School Phobia: Effects' of 
Behavior Modification Treatment Applied By An Elementary • 
School Principal. Child Study Journal , y4 n3 ppl25-134 
1974, EJ 103 ail . . 

"*Males, *Elementary School Students, *School Phobia, 
^ *Behavior Change, Social Reinforcement,^ Rewards, 
Observation, Student Behavior, Student School 
Relationship, (*Shaping Behavior) 

^escribed are the systematic reinforcing and shaping procedures used 
by a school principal to modify an ll-ye^ir-old child's phobic fear 
of the classroom. The child's class attendance significantly 
increased as a consequence of the prpcedures. 

■ i ' . 

7. Csapo, Marg. Catch the Teacher Being .Cood- -Pupils Aid .Teachers 
to Develop Appropriate Classroom Behavior. Journal of-^udent 
Personnel Association for Teacher Education , vl2 n4 ppy3'-14^ 

•Jun 1974, EJ 100 669 

*Behavior Change, *Teacher Behavior, *Classroom 
Observation Techniques, *Student Behavior, 
♦Educational Psychology, 'Classroom Environment , 
Intervention 

Describes the involvement of pupils in increa^ng the frequency of 
teacher attention to appropriate classroom^behaviors . Results 
indicate pupils can be successful intervention agents in aiding the 
teacher modi^her behaxior. 
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8, 'orabman, Ronald S,; Tucker, Richard Ef. Why Classroom Token 
Economies Fail, Journal of School Psychology , vl2 n3 
ppl78-r88 F 1974, EJ 105 598 . r / 

♦Adolescents, *Behavior Change, *Program Effectiveness, 
' *Classroom Environment, *Reinforcement, State of the 
Art Reviews, Rewards , f 

The reasons for clinical failures of classroom token economies are 
divided into three groups: (1) Problems associated with the token 
program itself, (2) Problems associated with the teacher, and (3) 
Problems associated with the specific population on which the 
classroom token economy is used; Each of these problem areas is 
discussed. 



9, Enzer, Noybert B» Parents As Partners in Behavior Modification 

Journal of Research' and Development^ in Education , v8 n2 
pp24-33 W 1975, EJ 111 879 

♦Parent Child Relationship, *Case Studies (Education), 
*Student School Relationship, *Behavioi: Change, 
♦Parent Participation, Problem Solving, Parent 
Teacher Cooperation ' 

Article focused upon the shared knowledge and perspective about child 
development and the needs of children necessary to build a partnership 
between school and home. 



10. Fine, Marvin J.; And Othersr, Analysis of a Faillpg Attempt 
at Behavior Modification, Journal of Learning Disabilities , 
v7 n2 pp70-5 Feb 1974, EJ 096 197 

♦Exceptional Child Research, *Behavior Change^, 
♦Behavior Problems, Vcase Studies (Education), 
♦Failure Factors, Emotionally Disturbed, Childhood, 
Operant Conditioning 

' J 

11. Foster, James; Miller, Leona Nation, Parents Learn About 
Behavior Modification. Pointer , vl9 n2 ppl62 W 1974, 

EJ 112 546 

♦Trainable Mentally Handicapped, ♦Operant Conditioning 
♦Behavior Change,* ♦Parent Education, Exceptional Child 
Education, Mentally Handicapped ^ 
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12* Hackett, Regina. In Praise of Praise. American Education , 
vll n2 ppll-5 Mar 1975, EJ 115 207 

♦Program Descriptions, *Hyperactivity , *Emotionally 
Disturbed .Children, *Behavior Change, *Leaming 
Processes 

"You've got to ac-sen-chuate the positive" might be the theme song 
of an Oregon program devised for hyperactive "acting-out" children. 

■ €■ ^ 

13. Home, Arthur M. Teaching Parents a Reinforcement Program. 
Eleflgntary School Guidaace and Counseling , v9 n2 ppl02-107 
DecVl974, EJ 108 935 

*Cfiise Studies, *Parent Participation, *Behavior 
Change, *Reinforcement , *Parent Child Relationship, 
Research Project, Children, Training Objectives, 
Contracts 

^Tl>e present case study deals with teaching reinforcefmdnt strategies 
to parents, throug^i the use of tea^ching exercises, role playing, and 
modeling, in order tp change a child'^ soiling behavior. The present 
study used a structured teaching model designed for training ^ 
paraprofessionals in basic interviewing skills, the Basic Helping 
^Skills Program. 



14. Inservice: Behavior Modification, Minicourses . Nation' s 
Schools .and Colleges^ , vl n2 pp31 Oct 1974, EJ 105 877 

*Behavior Change,' *Inservice Teacher Education, 
*Professors, *Teachers, *Teaching Skills, Elementary 
Education, Higher Education, Secondary Education, 
(*Mini courses) 

Brief notes discuss current items of interest such as a behavior ^ 
modification device for teachers and minicourses for elementary school 
teachers . 

15. Knipping, Paul A^; Chandler, Lynne/ A Classroom Comparison, 
of Behavioral Modification Tediniques. Journal of School 
Health, v45 nl, pp33-6 Jan 1975, EJ 111 657 
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*Behavior Change, *Mental Health, *Changing Attitudes, 
*Self Actualization, *Classrooin Environment, Secondary 
Schools 



16,. Koch, Larry; Breyer, Norman L. A Token Economy for the 

Teacher, Psychology in the Schools , vll n2 ppl95-200 1974, 
' EJ 099 067 

*Behavior Change, - *Student Behavior, *Teaching 
Techniques , *Positive Reinforcement, *Reinforcement , 
Educational Psychology, Elementary School Students 

Discussed the effects of a relatively simple token economy that used 
group contingency in a regular fifth-grade class setting. Results 
were favorable. » 

o 

17. Kostka, Marion P.; Galassi, John P.^ Group Systematic 
Desensitization Versus Covert Positive Reinforcement in the 
Reduction of Test Anxiety. Journal of Counseling Psychology , 
v21. n6 pp464-468 Nov 1974, EJ 108 »53 

*Behavior Change, *Test Wiseness, *Anxiety, 
*Desensitization, *Positive Reinforcement, 
Research Projects, Performance Tests, Covert 
Response 

The study compared modified versions of systematic desensitization 
and covert positive reinforcement to a no-treatment control condition 
in the reduction of test anxiety. On an anagrams performance test, 
the covert reinforcement and control groups were superior to the 
desensitization grovq). 

/ 

18. Lahey, Benjamin B.; And Others. Modification of Deficits 
in Reading for Conqprehension . Journal of Applied Behjkvior 
Analysis , v6 n3 pp475-480 F 1973, EJ 097 152 

*Behavior Change , *Behavior Theories, *Conditioning, 
*Reading Inprovement , Remedial Reading, Reading 
Difficulty, Reading Skills ; Reading; Reading Achievement 

Reports on an experiment using behavior modification techniques to 
increase reading ability. Results indicate t;hat the percentage of 
correct answers in the children with deficits increased to 
approximately the same level as the children tested to be on grade 
level. 
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W. Lazar, Alfred L.; Stodden, Robert. Suggestions for Using 

Token Economy. Pointer , vl9 n2 ppl54-6 W 1974, EJ 112 547 

♦Mentally Handicapped, •Operant Conditioning, 
♦Behavior Change , *Positive' Reinforcement, 
♦Behavioral Objectives, Exceptional Chi^d Education, 
Task Analysis, Teacher Role, Educational Methods, 
(•Token Economy) 

Behavior analysis for changing behavior in mentally retarded and 
educationally handicapped children involves the classroom teacher 
in four tasks. 



20. Levine, Fredric M.; Fasnacht, Geraldine. Token Rewards May 
Lead to Token Learning. American Psychologist, v29 nil 
pp816-820 Nov 1974, EJ 106 819 

•Reinforcement, *Reinforcers , *Behavipr Change, 
•Rewards, •Motivation Techniques, Ledifning Theories 

Although the immediate effect of token reinforcement programs may^be 
positive, the longer range consequences may result iij an actual 
decrease in the behavior desired. ' 



21. Long, James D.; Williams, Robert L. The Coin)arative 

Effectiveness of Group and Individually Contigent Free Time 
With Inner-City Junior High School Students. Journal of 
Applied Behavior Analysis , v6 n3 pp465-474 F 1973, EJ 097 151 

•Behavior Change, •Behavior Patterns, •Ji^ior High 
School Students, •Innei' City, Disadvantaged Youth 

A major, purpose of the study was to assess the relative effects of 
groiqp versus individually contigent free time in modifing student 
behaviors. Other purposes were fo determine the effectiveness of 
^well-planned lesson activities and tokens without back-up rSinforcers . 



22. Lovitt, Thomas C; Smith, Deborah D. Usii|g Withdrawal of ' 
Positive Reinforcement to Alter Subtraction Performance. 
Exceptional Children , v40 n5 pp357-8 Feb 1974, EJ 096 155 

•Exceptional Child Research, •Mathematics, •Behavior 
Change, •Positive Reinforcement, *Case Studies 
(Education), Childhood, Operant Conditioning, 
Learning Processes 



27. 



23. Lowe, Terry 0.; McLaughlii>, E. C. The Use of Verbal 
Reinforcement by Paraprofessionals in th^ Treatment of 
Underachieving Elementary School Students. Journal of the 
Student Personnel Assoyiation for Teacher Education , vl2 
n3' pp95-101 Mar 1974, EJ 094 370 

* 

*Paraprofessional School Personnel, *Behavior 
Change, *Change Agents, *Positive Reinforcemeiiit', 
*Underachievers, Teacher Behavior, Educational 
Innovation, Student Iraprovementi Elementary School 
Students 

This study concludes that underachieving elementary sti^idents can be 
effectively motivated through the use of positive reinforcement by 
paraprofessionals or nonprofessionals. 

J ■ ■ 

24. Martin, J. Controlled vs. Natural Setting - Some In?)lications 
for Behavioral Analysis and Change iiT Classroom Situations. 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research , v21 nl pp39-45 

Mar 1975, EJ 115 278 ^ 

*Educational Research, *Behavioral Science Research 
♦Behavior Change, *Classroom Environment, *Research 
Methodology <v. 

This paper considers five enpific^l and theoretical issues which have 
arisen from a coiiqparison of behavioral analyses in controlled laboratory 
settings and similar analyses in naturalistic human environments'. 



25. Matheny, Kenneth B.; Edwards, C. Randall. Academic Improvement 
Through an Experimental Classroom Management System. Journal 
of School Psychology , vl2 n3 pp222-232 F 1974, EJ 105 603 

♦Academic Achievement, *Management Systems, *Class ^^ 
Management, *Behavior Change, *Instructional 
. IiH)rovement, Research Projects, Classroom Techniques 

An experimental classroom management system involving contingency 
management, individualized instruction, peer assistance, and teacher 
adoption of the role of a manager of learning activities was employed 
in 25 Appalachian classrooms. The study raises hope that improvements 
in instruction will be accoin)anied by improvements in the academic 
achievement of students. 
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28. 

• 

2^. McCullough, JaiDes P.; And Others. Utilization of the 

Simultaneous Treatment Design to Inq^rove Student Behavior 
in a First-Grade Classroom. Journal of Consulting and 
Clinical Psychology , v42 n2 pp288-292 1974, EJ 095 902 

*Elementary School Students, *Behavior Change, 
*ReinforQement, *Behavior Problems, Case Studies, 
* > ^ocial Behavior 

A single-case study is presented to demonstrate the utility of the 
simultaneous treatment design to modify the behavior of a first-grade 
male. One teacher and her aide recorded data and administered the ' 
program. * 



27. McLaughlin, Thomas F.; Malaby, J. E. The Utilisation of an. 

I Individual 'Contigency Program to Control Assignment Conpletion 
in a Token Classroom: A Case Study. Psychology in the 
Schools, vll n2 ppl91-194 1974, EJ 099 066 

*Positive Reinforcement, *Behavior Change, *Student 
Behavior, *Teaching Techniques, Case Studies, 
Reinforcement, Classroom Environment, Educational . 
Psychology, Elementary School Students 

Describes a token system for a fifth grader, designed to increase 
her ability to con5)lete assignments. Study was conducted in four 
phases, with favorable outcomes. 



28w Moore, Shirley. Bfthaviof Modification in Early Childhood- 
Classrooms. Contemporary Education , v45 n4 pp26l-5 Sum 1974 
EJ 104 944 ~ 

*Behavior Change, *Social Reinforcement, /Punishment, 
*Discrimination Learning, *Reinforcers , Qiange 
Strategies, ^Rapport, Early Childhood Education, 
(*Rules) 



29. Nelson, Rosemary 0. An Expanded Scope for Behavior Modification 
in School Settings. Journal of School Psycholo gy, vl2 n4 
pp276-287.W 1974, EJ 115 634 [ ^ 

*Behavior Change, *Schools, *Achievement , *Social - 
Behavior, *Reinforcement, State Of The Art Reviews, 
^ . Classroom Guidance Programs, Standardized Tests 
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The scope of behavior modification may be expanded by the interaction 
between the modification of social and academic behaviprs, manipulation 
of antecedent conditions in order to evoke reinforceable responses, 
use of controlling variables on a schoo^-systerawide basis, and use of 
standardized tests as an additional dependent measure. Portions 
presented at Southwestern Psychological Association, New Orleans, 
April, 1973; 



30.' Parker, Harvey C. Contingency Management and Concomitant 
Changes in Elementary-School Students' Self-Concepts. 
Psychology in the Schools , vll nl pp70-78 Jan 1974, EJ 092 501 

*Self Concept, ^Behavior Change, *Class Management, 
*Classroom Communication, Elementary School Students, 
Behavioral Science Research, Social Adjustment, 
Personal Adjustment 

This study attempts to evaluate the effects of one specific 
positive-reinforcement-oriented contingency program on students' 
total and school-related self-concepts as well as jtheir personal 
and social adjustments. 



31. R^ppucci, N. Dickon; Saunders, J. Terry. Social Psychology 
of Behavior Modification: Problems of Iin)lementation in 
Natural Settings. American Psychologist, v29 n9 pp649-66d 
Sep 1974, EJ 105 073 v 

*Behavior Change, ^Social Reinforcement, ^Program 
Development, ^Program Administration, Change Strategies, 
Change Agefit, Institutional Environment, Language 
Handicaps, Educational Resources 

Elaborates a series of eight problems that confront the change agent 
who attempt to inylenpnt behavior modification techniques in natural 
settings and that tend to mitigate the attainment of optimal results, 
e.g. institutional constraints, external pressure, language, and others. 



32. Rose, Sheldon D. Group Training oF Parents as Behavior Modifiers 
Social Work , vl9 n2 ppl56-161 Mar 1974, EJ 095 865 

^Behavior Change, ^Welfare Recipients, ^Parent 
Counseling, ^Social Differences, *Change Agents, 
Parent Influence, Group Counseling 
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V 

Parents on welfare as well as middle class parents took patt in a 
training project designed to help them modify problem behaviors in 
their children. TKe guidelines developed in this project for groiq) 
training and for the evaluation of outcome can be applied in various 
^ypes of agencies* 



33. Rosenberg; Harry E, Wing. Performance Contracting, Programmed 
Learning and Behavior Modification May Inhibit Learning of 
the Gifted. Gifted Child Quarterly , vl7 n4 pp254-a W 1973, 
EJ 097 930 

^Exceptional Child Education, *Gifted, *Behavior 
Change, ^Motivation, ^Success Factors, Operant 
Coitditioning, Reinforcement 

It is maintained that behavior modification techniques of positive 
and intermittent reinforcement specified by B, Skinner to prevent 
extinction may adversely affect the cri'tical internal motivators of 
gifted students, who may be bored by constant success. 



I 

34. Salzberg, Bernard H.; And Others. Reduction of Kindergarten 
Children's ^Disn^tive Behavior with' Delayed Feedback and 
Delayed Contingent Access to Play, Journal of School 
Psychology , vl2 nl pp24-30 1974, EJ 099 013 

*Behavior Change, *Student Behavior, ^Reinfgrcement , 
*Beli^vior Theories, Motivation, Kindergarten Children, 
Feedback 

After measuring the amount of disruptive behavior exhibited by nine 
kindergarten children, delayed feedback paired with contingent- access 
to play was found to be most effective in reducing disruptive 
behavior. 



35. ^Shane, Howard. Command Performance: A Behavior Modification 
/Technique in a Game Format. Mental Retardation , vl2" n2 
ppl8-20 Apr 1974, EJ 099 533 

^Exceptional Child Research, ^Custodial Mentally 
Handic^ped, ^Attendant Training, *Behavior Change, 
^ *Games, Mentally Handicapped, Institutionalized 
(Persons), Operant Conditioning, (Staff Development) 




31. , 

A program to teach the techniques of behavior modification to attendants 
working with severely and profoundly retU^ed institutionalized 
residents has been developed and tested. v 



36. Snow, David L.; Brooks /Robert B. Behavior Modification 
Techniques in the School Setting. Journal of School Health / ^ 
v44 n4 ppl98-205 'Apr 1974, EJ 103 218 

^Behavior Ch^ange, ^Behavior Problems, ^Behavioral 
Objectives, *Reinfo'rcers , P^ositive Reinforcement, 
Punishment, Social Reinforcement 

I 

37. Vannote ,^ Vance G. A Practical Approach to Behavior Modification 
Programs. School Counselor , v21 n5 pp350-354. May 1974, 

EJ 097 634 

*Behavior Change, ^Behavior Problems, ^Student 
Behavior, ^Elementary School Students, ^Counselor 
Role, Reinforcement, Educational Experiments, 
Motivation 

The purpose of this article is to offer a design for a proje/ct 
conducted by the school counselor that incorporates principles of 
behavior modification in dealing with classroom misbehavior in a 
traditional public junior high school setting. 



38. Woolfolk, Anita E.; Woolfolk, Robert L. A Contingency 

Management Techni(j^ for Increasing Student Attention in 
a Small Group Setting. Journal of School Psychology ,^ vl2 
n3 pp204-212 F 1974, EJ 105 601 

♦Elementary Schqol Students, ^Attention Control, 
*Groi5) Activities, ^Behavior Change, *ln5ervice 
Teacher Education, Research Projects, Management 
Systems, Program Effectiveness, Transfer of Training 

Fi*fty- four elementary school children previously identified as ^ 
consistently inattentive were involved in an extraclassroom treatment 
program comparing three conditions* Changes in behavior did p:Pt . 
transfer to regular classroom, and training for teachers did not 
affect in-class attention scores of subjects. 
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39, Yawkey, Thomas D,; Jones, Dawn M, Application of Behavior 
Modification to Learning Center Choices in a Kindergarten^ 
Open Education Classroom. Psychology in the Schools , vll 
n3 pp321-327, 1974, EJ 102 401 

*Behavior Change, *Behavioral Science Research, 
*Teacher Behavior, *Change Agents, Kindergarten 
Chil-dren, Early Childhood Education, Positive 
Reinforcement 

t 

This study is concerned with the effects of teacher contingencies on 
academic behaviors of normal children at cognitively oriented centers 
in an open education classroom. Results indicate teacher attention 
greatly affects preferences for academic and nonacademic centers by 
kindergarten children . 



40, Yawkey, Thomas D,; Griffith, Diane Le Penna, The Effects of 

the Premack Principle on Affective Behaviors of Young Children. 
Child Study Journal , v4 ri2 pp59-70 1974, EJ 099 958 

•Kindergarten Children, *Behavior Change, •Reinforcement, 
^Affective Behavior, ^Classroom Techniques , Teaching 
Methods, Operant Conditioning " 

An investigation of the applicability of behavior modification techniques 
to the operant crying behaviors (OCB5) in a regular kindergarten 
classroom was conducted. With baseline, reinforcement, and extinction 
conditions, the OCBs of two 5-year-old subjects were significantly 
decreased between baseline and reinforcement conditions. 
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^ PostSQxipt 

The Educational Resources Information Center/Early Childhood 
Education Clearinghouse (ERIC/ECE) is one of a system of 16 clearinghouses 
sponsored by the National Institute of Education to provide information 
about current research and developments in the field of education. The 
clearinghouses, each focusing on a specific area of education (such as 
early childhood, teacher education, language and linguistics), are 
located at universities and institutions throughout the United States. 

The clearinghouses search systematically to acquire current, 
significant documents relevant to education. These research studies, 
speeches, con^ference proceedings, curriculum guides, and other publica- 
tions are abstracted, indexed and published in Resources in Education 
(RIE), a monthly journal. RIE is available at libraries, or may be ordered 
> from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 

Another ERIC publication is Current Index to Journal^ in Education 
(CUE) , a monthly guide to periodical literature which cites articles^ 
in more than 560 journals and magazines in the field of education. 
Articjes are indexed by subject, author, and journal contents. CUE is 
available at libraries, or by subscription from Macmillan Information, 
909 Third Avenue, New York 10022. _ 

The Early Childhood Education Clearinghouse (ERLC/ECE) distributes 
a quarterly newsletter ($2.00 - 4 issues) which reports on new programs 
and publications, and RIE documents of. special interest. For a complete 
list of ERIC/ECE publications, or if you would like to subscribe to the 
Newsletter write: Publications Office/IREC, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbana, Illinois 
61801. All orders must be accompanied by check or money order, payable 
to the University of Illinois. Sorry, we cannot bill. 
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HOW TO ORDER ERIC DOCUMENTS 

Order documents by ED number, specifying whether you want hard 
copy (HC) , which is a photocopy of the original, or microfiche (MF) 
which is a transparent film card containiLg up to 95 pages of text, 

A new price schedule for ERIC documents has just been 
announced: 



Hard copy 



Pages 

1-25 
26-50 
51-75 

76-100 ^ ^ 



Price 

$ 1.58 
1.95 
3.32 
A. 43 



(Add $1.27 for every additional 25 
pages or fraction thereof . ) 



Microfiche 



Pages 
1-480 



Price 

$ .76 per microfiche 



(Add $1.58 for each additional 96-page 
increpient or fraction thereof.) 

Prices shown do not include postage, which must be added to all orders. 

Book rate: 18c for first pound (one pound is appr'oximately 60 microfiche 

or 100 hard copy pages); 8c per pound increment over first pound. (First 

class .or air mail postage i^ available at additional cost.) Send order 

and check to: 

^ ' Computer Microfilm International 

P. 0. Box 190 
Arlington, Va. 22210 
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ERIC CLEARINGHOUSES--CURRENT ADDRESSES 



CAREER EDUCATION 
204 Curler 

Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 60115 

COUNSELING AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 
The University of Michigan 
School of Education Building 
Room 2108, East Univ. § South Univ. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

*EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
University of Illinois 
805 W. Pennsylvania Ave. 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403^ 

HANDICAPPED AND GIRED ^ ^ 

The Council for Exceptional Children 

1920 Association Drive 

Reston, Virginia 22091 

HIGflER^ EDUCATION 
George" Washington University 
1 Dupont Circle, Suite 630,. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

INFORMATION RESOURCES 
School of Education, SCRDT 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 94305 



LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 

Modem i^ahguage Assoc. of America 

62 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New Yor1c > 10011 

READING AND COMMUNICATION SKILL^ 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

RURAL EDUCATION AND SMALL SCHOOLS 
New Mexico S^ate University, Box 3AP 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 88003 

SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
.EDUCATION 

Ohio State University: 

1800 Cannon Drive, 400 Lincoln Tower 

Columbus, Ofiio 43221 y 

SOCIAL STUDIES/SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATIOr^ 
855 Broadway ^ 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

1 Dupont Circle N.W., Suite 616 

Washington D . C . 20036 

TEST, MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
Educational Test-ing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

URBAN EDUCATION 
Teachers College, Box 40 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 10027 



JUNIOR COLLEGES 

University of California 

96 Powell ^ibrary 

Los Angel^, California 90024 

♦ERIC/ECE is responsible for research documents on the physiological, 
psychological, and cultural development of children from birth through 
age eight, with major focus on educational theory, research and practice 
related to the development of young children. 
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